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The i^jor preaise underlying this presentation is 
that every eaployefe has a right Jto econoaic deiocracy, that is; 
part ic4.pat ion in those affairs that iapact on His or her life. It 
first argued that there is a dialecticiil jelaticn 
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educational system both reinforces aidid^ underaine 
wage labor. Schools help prepare wage earnecs who 
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.jDMisent econoaic systea through highly structured 
tCniospher^ of competition and alienation. However, they 
underaine ^e econoaic system. b.y providing- a surpluis cf ovetedUpated 
workers who are fruiStrated by low-level lobs. This situation ' " 
.threatens 'both the educational a-n.d work "prbcesses. Ai,thcugh many 
atteapts are^aade to ^remedy this situation, most, such as career 
eductation '^and v^i felon g learning, are largely inef f ective.** It is 

Suggested, rather, that e'iployers lay. tend to respcrd to the higher 
gcpectatioj^s of the Bf)re educated worker by relying increasingly on 
integrating! ihorker's ii^to the work process by increasing eaployee 
participation or democratizing th^ workplace. Eiamples of several 
f^ms of economic democracy are ptesented. The author , concludes that 
in response, schools aay begin to «Bphasize cooperation, group 
decision-aaking, .autonomy, and other prerequisites for ecoD*Qmic « 
democracy. (Authdr/JM) ^ 
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ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE ' ^ 

Abstract • * ' . 
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Most stud4.es of the relation between education ^atid Work make the assump- 
tion that either the educarlonal system exists' to reinforce the needs of the 
workplace or that It functions Irrespective of the* workplace. , In thlg paper. 
It Is argued th^t^the historical evidence 3uggests a dialectical relat;^oh''ln 
which the 'educational system serves to botK reinforce and simultaneously under- 
mine the reproduction of wage labor- for capitalist production. Attention is 
devoted specifically to the current threats to both the* educational ,knd wotk 
processes- and their consequences. 

Although many attempts are being made to bridge these gaps such as career 
education and reQurrent ^dticatlonal strategies, it is suggested that employers 
will tend to rely lncreasl|^ly on Integrating workers IntQ the work process 
by increasing employee participa^tion t)r democratizing the workplace. Varloixs 
forms of economic democracy are presented f and their educational implications 
are discussed. * 
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ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION, AND SOCIAL CHANGE . | 
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I.' INTRODUCTION ' A . 

~. I ■ ... 

'^ ■ % ■ 

" N^t to our jails and the military^ the workplace is the least democratic 
institution in America. Few const itutibnal protections aWly to a worker as 

« * 

any ardent practionfer of free speech \*ould quickly find out if he or she were 

to use the workplace to test the First Anendment. No Bill of Rights prevails 

iii thfe wcfrkplaee, for within a wide latitude the owners of capital and their 

managers make the. basic decision^ that affect not only bur employment status, remunera 

tion, and possibility of promotions, but also the fine detail of our working lives 

id determined* largely by the organization qf prodtiction and the nature of thfc^ ^ 

work environments' Alt/hough all of these matters have a ct\icial Impact on thft 

quality of *our dail^ )KK|l|erlences atids^ur well--being, they are not based upon a 

democratit process in which we participate. Rather, they are predicated on the 

2 

dictates ^d needs of those who own and manage the workplace • 

But, if citizens have a right to a participatory role in the political 
affairs of their societies, why are they refused such a role In the workplace? 
Most of as have never asked this question, for as the fish is the last to dis- 
cover the water, so are we the last to question the basic facts of life that 
have dominated our experiences and formed our ponscioysness* The major premise 
unci^r lying this presetitation is that the tyranny of the workplace is not legiti- 
mate and that eVery employee ought to ha% a right as a "citizien" of a workplace 
to participate in those affairs that impadt on his or* her life» Economic democracy 
then, refers to the democratic participa/t ion' of workers in the decisions that affect 
their working liverf..^ How social chahg^tnight make this possible is the iocds of 
.this paper. ' . ' 

In the following pages, I will yS^tempt to demonstrate the existence of a 
dialectical relation between th« eaucatlonal system and the workplace that 
both reinforces and — at- the ^am^ time — undermines the structtnral relations 

. y ■ 5 • ' . ^ ' ^ 

.between^ employers awl employees. Most major social ^J^stitutibns have the pi;:o- 
\ perties of both reinforcTfog the^-**itfting social order while at the same time 
creating the i:ondition8 Vor changing it. Probably In few cases is this* as- 
clear as in ttie historical relation between eduqjtion ati^wotk. TTie next sec- 
tion provides a picture of the nature fcf work anii of schooling and their con- 



nectiona. FollowlAg this presentation I will describe and analyze sotae of 
the responses to the present "difficulties" of the workplace that have been ^ 
raised by young and over-educated workers. Finally, I>Vlll address the pros- 
pects for economic democracy and their educational Implications. The purpose 
of this paper is, to desc^be a rather unconventional view of social change with 
respect to a concrete issue, the quest for democracy in the workplace. ''i 

■ ■ . ' . • . ■ 'y ^ , 6 

. II. A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF TH E RELATION BETWEEN WORK. AM) EDUCATION 

~-^^! ' 
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Perhaps, the most important single dimension of work for our purposes is 
that the vast majority (over 90 percent) of thp labor force work for corpora- 
tions, government agencies ^d other organizations in exchange for wages and 
salaries rather than working as their 'own; bosses. That is, .most persons are 
dependent for income primarily on their own labor which is purchased by those 
wha own the facilities and tools that are needed for production. At the time 
of t1ie founding of t4ie nation, some four-fifths ^ the non-slave population 
worked as self-employed farmers, artisans, or merchants while owning the 
land, property or tools needed for their calling. By islo this proportion 
had Tjeen reversed with some eighty percent of the population working for firms 
that owned the means of production and /that "hired" their labor. • 

A second and related agpect of work is the size and centralized nature "of 
the workplace^ Rather than the locus of small workshops, farms, and commer- 
cial establishments that characterized the. late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, much of the employment bfecame concent^ted in large, bj||jpaucratic . 
firms by the late nineteenth century.^ These^Plif ies have come to dominate 
the markets, for their products on a regional orj national or multi-national 
basis as well as 'the demand for labo« in the areas where they opeWe. Thus, \. 
most individuals in the labor market da not face a large number of e^loyment 
opportunities among large numbers of employers, but rs^ther . there are t^latively 
limited employment prospects concentrated among, relatively few^ potentia]>employers|j^ 
Further, the size of these economic entities prevents new competitors fromV 
arising, since the former dominate their markets efrtd can pract:^ various types 
of dnti-competitive practlci?s'. .Moreover, their cozy yelat ion ships w^th both 
ithe government regulatory ageflcies as well as such large government Entities 

the Pentagon enable them to utilize the powejr of government for ensuring 
J 8 ' , . - ' 

th«lr profitability. ' • ' 



I ^ * 9 

A third aspect of work is its organization- Typically the workplace is 

organized in a hierarchical fashion with a large number of relatively low paid 
workers at \he bottom, a smaller nixmber of more highly skilled and superviso'ry - 
level warkets in the middle, and even fewer persons representing .the various 
levels of management at t|ie top* This pyramidal form of organization is based 
upon an extremely fragmented division of labor, where.work ^asks have been 
diV*Lded into minute and toutinized functions that permit J:he use of relatively 
unskilled worker? ^t the bottom whe^re mdst of the employees are situated. Evfen 
at higher levels, there is often such a fragmentation of the productive process, 
that^on^V at the very top of the organization ate a^few managers or executives 
able to relat^to.the entire production operation. That is, most workers, 
whether blue collar or white collar are required to perform repetitive and ^ 

routinijed activities., They are ignorartt of the latger ,i^roduction process, y 

■ ' *^ * 

and tKey do not experienpe the satisfaction of producing a whole product. 
Further, their activities are highly restricted and regularized by the nature 
of the job, and there is little opportunity to learn new skills or to make 
Independent judgements. Thus, most workers have very littl,e controJL over the 
process, of their work activity and have little or no opportunity to express 
their own ideas, insights, and individiiality. While workers at higher l^els 
and managers have increasingly more independence as one' moves up the organiza- , 
tional hietarchV, restriction .of activity is characteristic even at these 
levels. . * ' f ' ! 

* r * 

^ * 4 

A fourth aspect of work that is related to the preceding ones is that 
given the lack of intrinsic satisfactions, most workers toil for the external 
rewards. Especially important in this respect is the income which fs received* 
and which can be used ^r consumption. Thus, most workers are forced to 
r^inquish control ovej: the nature of their work activities as j^art of the wage 
labor contract, and the wages slad salaries becoqe the focus of their work effort. 
Further, because most employee^ do not see any possibility of r^'eteiving satis- 
faction from their work activity, they place their hopes in rising levels of ^ 
coi^sumption of goods. and services. Thus, work' is looked at as necessary drudgery 
which must be carried out in order to obtain a meaningful life in the sphere 
of buying and consumption. That is, it is the prospect* of high levels of con-- 
sumption which provides the major motivation for work rather than factors inter- 
nal to the work process. • , * 
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It is little wornder th.at biographies of workers suggest that work is 
stultifying to personal growth, injurious to the health, and for moat persons ^ 
a v^ry disappointing escperience^.^ ^lost work lacks any intrinsic meaning th^t 
make? it worthy of _d_oing for its own sake. While persons Ij^tn into such a 
world must necessarily tajce this for granted as a requisite! for a modem society 
that i9 based upon the technology that yields our hi^h "standard of living", a 
number of sources of evidence argue increasingly in terms of a different inter- 
pretation. These studies argue that technology and organizational practices , 
grew to reflect the need for domination of the workplace by its capitali$t 
owners and for extracting profits from the workforce. A highly centralized, and 
bureaucratic workplacfe In which job^ are fragmented injto repetitive and rouVinized 
tasks simplifies the extraction of labor from workers. Each employee need only 
follow a specific set of functions at a prescribed speed which will depend upon 
the overall rate of production ^t by the organization and its machinery.- 
Supervision is simplified, since productivity can be readily observed. Arid 

the simple nature of the tasks m6ans that workers can be easily replaced if 

• • H 12 • 

they do not do what is\expected. 



Thus, the internal discipline and control o^ the workplace by the few at 
the top of the organization is cemented by both the hierarchy and by Che, 
extreme divisixKV^ labor. Further, the worker is set 'apart not only from 
those above and below him or her, but also from fello^ workers at the same level. 
Under conditions of high unemployment, edch worker s^es Wimself or herself as 
fortunate to have a job or to have steady work. Furlfher , the possibility of pro- 
motion up the pyramid depends on few rising, so woifkers are placed in a com- 
petitive and antagotiistic position to each other. Not only has this mode of 
organization undermined the establishment « of tradfe unlins"(wher^ each worker 
sees his own individual possibilities of employment or promotion depending upon 
not getting involved in this type of activity) , but it has also set groups of 
workers against each other. Thus, skilled workers, are very jealous about 
maintaining their wiage and other advantages over unskilled ones, and other 
antagonisms, according to race and sex are also exploited and exacerbated as 
individual workers and groups are -forced to comi>ete with each other fof jobs 
and benefits.. ' . 
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Per hapi^, what is even more int.eresting are the , recent studies" that show * 
that productivity wpuld be higher (although not \:ontrol of the' work force and ^ 
the extraction pf prof its* through its labor) according to otffer modes of work ^ 
organization. The recent , study of Work ig America, carried oijt by a Task Force 
of the Secretary ^f Health* Education, and Welfare identified^ large number 
of work experiments and practices tWaSs modified traditional work relations and 

13 ; / ' 

increased productivity. Studies of industrial worker cooperatives have shown- 
similar results. That is, the owners of capital have teen able to organize 
production *to meet their needs to control the workplace in behalf of maximizing 
the rate at which profits could be extracted. While cAp it al accumulation on ^ 
behalf of the owners of productive property has, expanded at a rapid historical 
rate from this process, th^ vast majority of workers have been 'subject t9 
conditions of work that do not permit a healthy personal or sbcial development 
or productive work experiences. - • ^ ^ | 

Functions of Schools ' * * . ^ * • 

One can best understand many of the" functions of the schools by viewing 
tl^i^ir roles in terms, of preparing /orkegrs fpr the social and skill requirements 
of the workplace. As the workplace became increasingly' centralized and work 
becaM fragmented* under the practic'e of scientific management, so did the 

)l9 move from a highly decentralized fgrm of lay control to a bureaucratic 
and centralized institution domitiate^^y professionals./ As work became increasingly 
sub--divided into minute tasks to be allocated to workers according to their 
capabilities,^ school^g adopted practices for curriculum tracking" and for testing 
Students to assign them^"tl)N^t racks. The schools 'became highly standardized 
with a system of age-grading and a common set df instructional materials for 
each grade and curriculum. *And many of the "modern" factory practices became 
embodied in the operations of schools. 

' i ^ ■ . 

Further, schooling became organized into an institution *in which highly' 
regularized rules and regulations dominated educational life. Students learned 
to work' for extrinsic rewards such as grades and pr:omotidtis and the avoidance 
Qf demotions or failures rather than for the intrinsic value of the educational 
process, ^d teachers, like the bosses in the workplace, determined which -'^^ 
' students were following the rules and carrying out their activities in the 




mtoner prescribed by the curriculum and the need £otf aaiAtainintf order. '' Thus, 
the schools developed in a manner parallel to the workplace wi'th similar modes 
of organization* ind values, , ^ . 

The process by which the socialization of the labor force by the edjicationai 
system tended to follow the transformation of work under monoploy capitalist 
control is very complex. - Ifc has bpen documented — in part — by a^ numbeji^ <\f 
researchers, and it has been . termed^e correspondence principle. T^is* princi- ' 
pie can be viewed a& the tenda^cy £or the educflt't ic^al system to follow the 
organization and content of the' workplace at its principle agenda. It can be 
shown .that the^ inequalities of the workplace ar^"also reproduced by the schools 
and t^h^^the social relationships of capitalist work in,it^j evolving forms were 
soon ei^lated by the educational systems. Indeed, the present schools cari no^ 
be fujllx^understood witliout an ynderstanding of *the nature of work roles for. 
which the^^^tojto are being prepared. ^ Alternatively, educational reforms such as 
those of the-v^War on Poverty that attempted to change these^ functions have not 
been succe^ful because of their lack of correspondence with the larger society 
generally and the workplace specifically. ^ 

Historically, the relationship of the schools can best be understood by 
looking at the functions of schools and those of the workplace. The alienatl 
qualities of the; work process have been strongly evident in the educational 
one as well. Students haye little control over the. proces aAd product of their 
edutatio||^l activities, and they are placed in antagonistic relations ^to one! 
anither in the gtading and educational selection process. Since those whof'jfilL 

. do best in, school will also do best in the workplace, students see themselves 
in competition with their fellow students in much the same way that they will 
experience this relation during their working lives. The concept of corres- 
pondence is a very powerful way for integrating an understanding of dominant 

»^school practices with those of. the workplace. 
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• .III; THREATS TO THE EDuieAtlONAfcf''Ain>.WORK PROCBSSES 

But, while correspondeute bertween eduqatijjftfil attd work processes is very 
hielpf ul in 'understdndlng the stability of each/ the principle Is not, useful 
for 'understanding •change. At the present time both t'hfe workplace and the school 
are threatened with d'lsruptions to the existing modes of activity. In this * 
section we Willi develgp .briefly aome^^pf the dyh^ics of change that will tend 
to alter both the workJJ^ace and the educational system. 



Althoug h^ th e^logic of correspondence between* educlition and work and ^he^ 

forces that sustain it ^re powerful, the reproduction of any Social institution 

that is in contradiction to itself is not smooth. Bbth the educational system 

and the system of production and work are characterized by internal contradictions 

or stuctural antagonisms such that they operate in ways in which forces that'^^^; 

* -19 
will oppose their smooth operation will arise. In the system<!3^^ork that/- 

we desci;ibed, the owners of the firms and the workers who are hired by the ^ 

firm have opposing interests. The owners ^ish ^o maximize their t)rofits and 

capidal accumulation, while j:he worker wishes to obtain as large a vage^as 

possible while minimizing his contribution to a labor proce»p that is, alien to 

hig, personal needs. But, maximum profits depend upon the extraction of surplus 

from the employee, maximizing the amount of .lajSbr obtained , from him or her 

while paying the worker only the minimum nece^iary to reproduce his or her 

labor pow^ir. ' , ' ^ 



As we noted,^ through the hierarchal division of labor and the development 
of the educational system to p^odace * socialized workers for the capitalist 
mode of production, it was possible to mediate these contradictions between 
; the opposing interests of workers and capitalists. Moreover, such conditions 
as' high unemployment, further mediate the labor-capital cor^radiction, |pr th^ 
worker realizes' that he, or she can be easily replaced by a presently urifemnJioyed ' 
. person if Jie or she does not do what the capitalist owners and managers re<iuire. 
Thia is particularly true when there are no alternative^ to work foir survival. 



But,, over time the success of these mediating forces has tended to decline 

<* 

so that the contradictions have become manifest. In part this is duetothe 
independent dynamics resulting from the interna^ contradiction* in the ;mediat ing > 



/2 



* . ' \in8t^u^ons tlhems^lvefii. example, the educational iyste^^^ . . 

tradiitionfilly^ '^ipl<iina8-^i^ to reward those who* complfte 

.^|^ '>«^Mrticular iew^ certifi^tes c6ul'd. be. used, in turn, to oUtain jobf 

:. . 4t approptiite levels , in the^' ecooomic system. *But , as students, learn td work 

j> ' . for rewards fextemal to themselves st^h as. certificates rather than for the 

• . 4-.' intxiiasdLc satisfaction of. lean;iing and inquiry, the^- certificated become an end 

iiT themselves in which' the student will tend to minimize the effort to obtain . ' 

^"^ 4. ; th^ reward. -Thus, students .look for easy teachers, try to guess what the lleacher 
' ' _ . , / ~ • 

will ask for on exams to minimize studying,, "and cram for examinations to perform 
/ . - . ' ' . \ ' • / 

well in the short rto while discarding the knowledge after the exam. Obviously, > 

. y %xxch students haveJLearned a t?ehavipr which enables them 'to miniinize work 

'effort into the labor process and- which might even provide insights into 4is- 

' /riipting that process. -^^^^ ^ 

In a larger se'ns^, tbie correspondence of the schools witlf .the workplace, 
" * tUptorically, has tinded to- o^jfershad^ the>. underlying (Jynam^s of the educational 
V system.^^ Qn'e of 'the most Important of these is the, present tendaaicy of the edjica- 

* ' * . ■ ■ 

tional system to provide more educated piersons than the economic s^yst em can 
absprb/' An import^nt'^ incentive for families and individuals to emphasiz^i mpre 
. * 8Choo^J.»g for themselves and t;heir offspring has been the expectation that ^with - 
^.additional schooling' domes greater life success. The. more education that a per- 
son yttttain© , the higher the pccupatldnal status and earnings that could be 
obtained. Economists even viewed thi« process as tantamotmt ta an investi^nt 

in hifanaft capital, where the investnjent return generally exceeded that for inv$»t- 

A .21 • . 

mentf i,n physical^ capital. 

* ■ 

long as the economic system expanded in thfe' aggregate , and moved from 

\; agricikture to production to the services, there was an expansion of .the occupa- 

i tional structure at the levels that could absorb a morfe and more educated labor 

% 
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force; At each ievel of education it was possible for workers J|/^iew a set of 
occupational prospects and earnings that was better than the prqf^^Jts tor 
Itss-educated persons. And, in general, those with college educa^^^ wer6 able 
. to achieve technical, managerial, and professional positions while- those with 
less education had tc<^||ettle for lower earnings and less-prestigious careers. 
Thus, the training and socialization prpvided by the schools atedch level also 
seemed to dovetail telatively well with the eventual demands of the workplace 
^ the appropriate occupational level. ' , 



V 
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• Inirecent years, though, the rate of economic growth has diminished at a 
time when there ia an u^u8uall^ large* number of ^persons of college age and when, 
a Very high proportion oi^hose entering the laboif forae^have obtained at 
least, some college-level trainings The reduction- ii)/f the rate of economic expan- 
sion and the maturation of the structure of the economy have resulted in^ an " 



inability of the economy to absorb the increase in the number of persons with 
college training. Instead, it^ appears that young persons with college trainini 
will have to accept increasingly those jobs which were filled trad!ll|i%uilly by 

itial attainments. 



What is evident is that the same incentjLves that . stimulated the expansion 
of enrqllment^ in 'the schools for socializing a growing labor force for 
capitalist and government production will continue tp operate evpn when the 
opportunities to employ more educated persons do not expand at a commahsurate^ 
rate. The so-called private returnsoh educational investment depend Wt oiily 
on the earnings for the ^ddit^lonal educatitSn, but also on the earnings ^Cn^t ^ 
would be received without further^ education. Even if the earnings for college 
graduates grow slowly over time or decline when adjusted for rises in Ule 
price level, a college education may still repijesent a very good investment if 

the opportunities for high school graduates decline at an even greater r^te. 

♦ * 

Further, education represents one of the few hope* for social mobility 
from generatl^n-to-generation for most' families and individuals, 30 as the 
ideology of educational attainment continues to persist, the quest foi^ore^ 4' 



eduction as an instrumwit of statu^ attainment will also persist. Both the 
existence of an ideology of education as a path of social mobility as well as 
^the fact that even with declining opportunities for college graduates there 
is an even .greater deterioration for high school^ graduates lead to the following 
elusion. The educational system will continue to turn out more and more educa- 
ted^ persons regardless of the* inability of the economy to absorb them. 

On the econo4ic^ side/ there is little on the horizon that* suggests that the 
long rim "prospects for economic gro\rth will improve much; First , problems of 
high energy costs and rising costs of oth^yO^^tural resoutces run counter to 
techn^ogi^A that have been predicated dn cheai^;And unlimited energy and dther 

I 



natural rfeaouices. ' Second, a large degre-fe -the government can not use, 

■ > 

seal X)x monetdfy policy to, .increase the economic growth rate without 

. ■■ • ■ ■ . ■ • ' - -■ ■ ■ 

tri^geridg various shortdges^ bottlenecks in prpduction and price increases 

in markets that are dorminab^d by the monopolistiq elements that characterize , 

the economic system. Third, the costs of labor and the stability of prgduction * 

in many of the third* world \countries promises much greater profit3 than further^"" 

lnvest;ment in the U.S. Many countries in Latin- America and 'Asia are characterize^ 

by dirtatorships that promise enormou\| profits to foreign" investors by pre- 

venlting their iSrorkers from organizing and by refusing to provide child-labor 

laws or meaningful, minimum wage prptection fdr the labor force. .While local • 

elites receive substantial rewards from these practices, the majority of the 

workers are subjected to arduous work at subsistence wages .with fal^ greater 

profits for investors^than would be derived in the United States. Acoordingly, 

future economic growth rates in the U.S.- are not likely to approach those of 

the Past World War II period. . . V 

To further aggravate the situatioA, many exl(sting jobs are being transformed 
by technology and capital investment Into ones, that are becoming m>xe and niore 
routindzed and devoid 'of* the .need . for human judgements and talents. Studies, 
'of automation have suggested that the critical skills an^ judgements that are 
associated with par^ticular jobs are eliminated by greater use of technology and 
''capital^.^ Even many traditional professions have become increasingly pro^eteri- 
anized in this way as the expansion of professional opportunities has shifted 
from self -employment to corporate and government employment. Under the latter 
forms organization, the»profe^siol^al is given a much more specialized and 
'routine function, rather than choosing' for himseJ^f or herSelf the types of 
clients, practices, hours, and work methods that will be employed. i 

Thus* not only do the alternatives for the educated person seem ta-be ♦ 
deteriorating in both quality and quantity, but an analysis for the longer 
run suggests that th6 forces that are creating this deterioration will con- 
'tlnue to prevail. Thus, young and educated persons are likely to find them- 
selves in situations where their expectation and skills exceed those which are 
associated with availalxL^ jobs. Since most jobs will not have the intrinsic 
characterlstics^that would keep such persons, engaged, the inadequate nature of 
the' extrinsic- rewards will operate to flake it more and more difficult to inte- 
grat* such persons into the labor force. That is, the lack^ of oppottunities 
for promotion and the limited wage gains in conjunction with the relatively 

• - ■ - -i.5 f . 



rouh^^lnlzed nature* of most jobs will tend tp create a- relatively unstable work 
forci. It; I9 also important to note, that the availability public assistance 
in, the form of^ood stamps, jmedical car.e, in1l. other services as well as unemploy- 
ment "insurance tends to cuslkon the impact of loising employ^nt, so the negative 
impact of losing or quitting dhe' s job is no l^onget as^owerful «a sanctioti for 
job conformance. • . * ' ^ / 

' • • ( 

* As the Work in America report noted, these phenomena may have rl^r .Revere 
a ' ~ * 25 

Repercussions for labor productivity. The dissatisfactions that result from 1 
frustrated expectations with respect to the quality of work and its extrinsic / 

.rewards can create thifeats to productivity in a variety of ways. Most notable 
among the^e are rising abseateeism, worker turnover, wildcat strikes j alcoholism 
and drug usage, and det excoriation of. product quality. Even rising incidetices 
of sabotage are possible- responses by young workers who feel th^t they are 
over6ducated fcjr^ the opportunities 'that have been made availaljle to -them and who 
do not see the possibilities .of major improvements in their' situations. 

t 

But, the overproduction of educated persons relative to available opportuni- 
ties is not only creating disruptive potential for the workplace, it is also 
suggesting difficulties for the educational system as well. As the exchange 
value of a college degree and high school diploma have fallen, ther^ a number 
of indicatid|^ of a relaxation of educational standards* ^'or example, 

there is considerable evidence that average grades have risen at the same 

^ • ^ • 26 

time that standardized test scores in basic skill areas have fallen. 

While there are many possible causes for these phenomena, one of the most 
intriguing is that these are natural responses tp the falling commodity vaiue 
of education. Thus, the educational system seems to be providing higher grades 
for relatively poorer quality work, and students no longer seem willing to put 
in the effort, to acquire the various cognitive skills. This expi^anati<*^ fits 
our overall ^mework in that to a large degree existing educational activities 
vi]^ be undertaken for their extrinsic values rather than for their intrinsic 
worthwhileness. As the extrinsic value of education falls in ..the marketplace, 
'the grades given for any level of effort must rise to -ensure a given perfor- 
mance. Moreover, , the effort that a student will , put in to acquiring an educa- 
tion will also decline as the financial and prestige rewards decline. 
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A further example of this type of disruptive potential of the schools is 

. * ' reflected in':.the increasing^oblem. of/discipline. To a laij-ge degfee» the 
f ' ■ * » ' . • ' ■ * - 

* / discipline of worker's is maintained through the promise of good pay, steady 

I 0 

wor)^jiand possible promotion for those yho conform. Since the work is intrinsi- 
'caliy>W±thout vaiiie to th6 Worker, it is these ^incentives that mist be used to 
^ ensure appropriate, working behavior. A ^similar situation has ..exis|:ed in the 
school, where the fear t>f failure and of low^ grades and the attractions of . , 
prgmojfion and high grades has helped to maintain discipline among students. 
These systems of extrinsic, rewards have sieryed to . ensute r.that students see it 
in their best intV^sts to-^'follo^the rules." But, asthejot? situation and 
possibilities of social success from education have deteriorated, even the 
grading system is no lougo*^ adequate to hold students in check. In fact, •* 

recent Gallup Polls of problems in the schools are con^iritent in iraplicatlTig 

. ^ 27 ^ ^ • 

discipline, as the most important difficulty; , . 

y ' % ■ ; . •' ■ ■ ■ 

In summary, there exist a constellation of relations between the sx:hools 
and the workplace that can provide' either reinforcement or disruptive* pbtential.- 
While historically the operations of schools^ can not b6 understood without an 
examination of their correspondence with the requirements of tlfce Capitalist 
workplace, the independent dynamic o3E schools, and their internal. contradictions 
' also represent. forcjBS for challenging the insritutibti3 pf the^, workplace. ^6 - 
.result of these forces is that it is becoming more and mor^ diffi.cult to- 
integrate students into either sehool life or working life tham it has in the 
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past, i^id the disruptive fl^spegts of this situation' are stimulating various 
responses in both the educational and w(/rk setting. 

, A IV. WORKPLACE EDUCATIONAL RESPONSES 

. ' " . • " ■ . ■'.).." 

.,No social institution can, continue to function and reproduce itself when 

the results of its functioning dre the creation of obstacles to its Eurthex. 

J > reproduction. This is the present quandary faced by both the workplace and ^ 

the %Q.\^6\&y and substantial efforts are being made, in both' sectors to create 

reforms which will avoid the present problems. While, we will suggest som« of 

the efforts that are being made In the educational sector, we will place most ^ 

of out emphasis on*the changes in the workplace.. The reason for ^this is that 

our historical analysis suggests that wljile the educational system can trigger 

change in t;h6 workplace through the workings of its independent dynamics, the 
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« ^changes in the education-work telation will first* occur 'in the workplace. 
Subsequently t they will be transmitted t!0 the schools in> a new pattern of 
correspondence. That is, tlife-Vorkplace lies at the center of gravity, in this 

*^ interdependent system as reflected in the h^jstorlcal development >of the school'^'.^ 

This means tThat by looking; at present educatibnal reforms we may be observ-- 
ixtg only ^ reaction to present educatiohal disruptions rather than^a longer 
run splution; In contrast, by Rooking at workplace reforms of a long run and 
stable ^nature, we may be 'seeing the basis for ^structur:al chinges in the schools 
that will support . the new working relationships. In order to apply tbyUt inter-' 
preCatipn, it is only necessary to review the three most prominent educational 
refarms for attempting to improve the articulation of schools and workplaces: 
career education, ],ifc-long learning or recurrent educa^'ion, and "back-to-basics- 
Each pf these can only be understood in light of the increasing difficulties in . 
integratijig young and relatively educated persons into the workplace. 



Career Education 



Career education represents a rather diverse set of approaches which seem 

' .28 

to focus on integrating more closely the worlds of education and work. Partih- 



■ ular strategies include attempts to increase career guidance on the nature of 
\, dad attributes of existing job positions;, to improve the career content of 
curricula; to intersperse periods of Work and schooling as part of the regular 
educational cycle; and to provide a mor^. "realistic" understanding of the nature 
of work and available job opportunities. Obviously, an iplportant aspect of 
this approaeh is to reduce the "unreali^tically high" expectations for high 
^ level careers and^l) guide studetits into preparing lor mote attainable ones. 
But, tliere is virtually no evidence that such an approach will^make students 
more "realistic" and offset the historic quest for social mobility through . 
thd teducatio^dl systdtav Without, supportive changes in, the workplace, it is 
unlikely that t^s traditional function of the ejiucational system can be 
altered by the introduction of career education. 




Life Long Learning and Recurrent Educatlou , . 

Concurrent with the press for "career education has b4en the movenlent towarddo- 
altering traditional educatl^al /patterns through ^1 if e-l^^r recurrent . edu(S- ■ , 
tion. This ef fott Is aimed at reducing the present hlgh^Mfcdeoiand for for- / • 
mal education— paftlcularly, at the college level--by breakin?the traditional 
educational cycle In favor of one where students (*an take Instruction at those ,^ 
t^jues In their Uvea that they perceive the need. It Is prfesumed that, the youixg 
will" obtain jobs at existing employment levels, and they will* undertake a4dltidnal 
.Ins'tructlon only when there 1^ a ne^d to upgrade their skills tsr when theV 
wish to satisfy some non-vocational, curiosity or Interest. 

■• ; ilhe problem wlthVhis approach is J:hat there l,s a dearth of employment 
positions even at lower levels of educ^qional attainment such as fpr high 
school graduates. This reUtive lack of productive work for young persons 

, >ho leave the educational system will tend to work against th^lr taking the 
recurrent educational approach seriously. Further, those jobs tha^ are available 
without college training will rarely permit upward mobility into new careef s- . 

, - . ■ ■ » * ■ • " ' 

that will benefit from recurrent education. More specifically, most careers 
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require a minimum educational lev^l.for entff^ to higher positions. College - 

trained executiye trainees, engineers, lawyers, and other managerial and • 
professional. employees have very hifeh probabilities of maintaining these posi- 
tons and at^east some probability of rising to higher levels.^ But high - ; 
school >t^ned stock clerks, and. so on have almost no change of rising to 
' managerial or proffesslonal levels though recurrent education. Whatever else 
their merits, recurrent and Ufelong education are not likely to alleviate the 
problem of over-education In the job market. Again, there is the shortcoming - 
of using an educational strate^ to address what is esBfentially a non - 
educad^nal problem. > • . ^ 

* , f 

f 

V . • ■ - ■ . 

Back-to-Baslc8 . . - ^ 

The back-to^basics moVement refers jco the attentpt by parents, taxpayers, 
and educators to focus educational institutions on the teaching of basic 
Qogni^ive dkills within a highly structured curriculum. In part, this trend is 
work-orienred in that its advocates assert . that the your>fe are utiable i^ M ^ell 
in the job-market because of a failure to learnbasic skills and self-di^pline. ^ 



• , . • r ^ - \- - ^ ' . ^ ' . 

The evidence of declining test scores and rising discipline problems is thought 

to give testiittony to this claim. Even if th^ (dearth of challenging jobs or . 

'^employment is recognized,, it Is* ^sum6d that/a, ^if^ung person wdrth good basic ^ 

skjilis and discipline Will have, at^edge ove^ pejri^ons without these attributes. 



• But I again, ^ t)iere is a problem- in altering cognitive achievement arid dis"^- 
pline through the back-^to-basics movement if these problems derive from the , 
falling value of education in job markers themselves*. That is^ to the degree 

« ' t^>at students and educators might be more lax vjrith respect*^ to both basic skills 
and discipline as a result of their declining importance in terms of life oppor- 

Ituctities, it is forces more basic than school curriculum and organi?ation that 
\re responsible for the quandary. Thus, it id predicted that career education, 
recurrent education, and back-to-basics will not ^'t^solve the dilemmas of dia- 
ruption and breakdpwn in the traditional functioning of both school and work- 
place., 'j^less there are basic alterations in lAbor ma|:kets and the workplace 
that support changes in tfie educational isettingi^' the latter are nbt\iikely to 
make mSlth of a difference* 



Work Reforms and Economic Democracy . , * 

• 

For these reasons* both historical evidence and ltd extension* through 
our oVerall approach suggest' that the disruptive' influences of overeducation 
• in job markets is more likely^ to be resolved , through alterations in the work- 
place. In particular, the fact that the extrinsic aspects of work can no 
longer be made attractive enough to fulfill the higher expectations of the 
more educated job holder means that an emphasis . must be placed upon improving 
the intrinsic qualities of^^work. The mdst important class of reforms for 
enhancin)5, the intrinsic attractiveness of the worii|lace are those which increase 
the participation of workers in decisions, that affect the work process, that 

is, attempts to democratize the workplace. Bijoadly speaking, we refer to these 

■ ' , 32' ' . 

as the implementation of economic democracy. 

The democratizing of the workplace, then, represents an att^empt to increase 
^ the involvement and commitment of the worker. to hlsemplc/yer through increasing > 

tiis or her participation in decision-making • that is, it expected that .by ^ 
increasii^ involvement and conmitment, the traditional rewards of wages, possi- 
bilities of promo tioii, and steady employment will become less important for 
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moti^ting workers. To a certain degree employees will be willing to trade - 
•off these benefits in place of an.^ increased level of satisfaction and partici- 
pation in the workplace. " There are 'many. ways that approaches to economic demo- 
cracyf cA[ be Isiplementel. * * 



Some of the most successfxil efforts have relied upon the use of work 
teams ot autonomous work groups* Instead of dividing the wprk into fragmented 
and repetitive tasks that are assigned to. individuals, an entire work process 

•or sub-assembly is iissigned to a team of .workers* Such a process could be 
the accounting function of a small 'firm > or the responsibility for a sub-assembly 

xpf a large piece of machinery* The work te^m is given responsibility for most 
of the^work process. That is, the group must schedule the activity, assign 
particular team members, organize and.fexecute the wotk activity, and inspect 
the results for quality co^ttiol* Thus the team would be .respon^ble, collectively, 

•for its own activities, and these would be deterqiined in a partiicipative fashion* 

ft 

These approaches have ^een tried. in such diverse enterprises as automobile ^ 
assemblj^ (Volvo) and the manufacture of pet foods* In almost all cases, the 
productivity of labor rises as worker turnover and absenteeism decline and 
product quality rises. In essense, workers relate to a community of colleagues, 
Aand they share, decision-making jointly. To a large degree, the work becomes 
intrinsically more interesting and meaningful as the worker experiences more 
of an influence over his or her working life and a greater comraderie with, 
his or her fellow workers. 

While tjie use of work teams or iutnomous work groups represents one form of 
industrial democracy, there are many other forms. For example, the use of a 
policy of co-determihation in which governing boards of firms are composed of 
representatives of both cap i-tal and labor are prevalent . tn West Germany and are 
being considered as part of company polices for the, United Kingdom and for the 
Common Market countries. .There is some question whether this particular policy 
will increase participation on the shop floor. A mdre decentralized approach 
is th^i use of worker councils of * elected wqtkers who advise management on .workers' 
interests. ' These functions can also be established through trade union's as in 
the Swedish pase. In Sweden, the workers have been given the rights in. recent 
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■years to 'share decision-making with respect to hiring, firing, distribution of 

'36 ■ ■■ • ' 

work, tod work safety. That is, Swedish- managers can not make these -decisions 
without approval by the workers ,, aln^d workers are entitled legally to l^ave thjeir 
•jobs if frhe^e exist safety hazards. ' ^ 

* 

A more extensive- version of industrial democracy is that of workei: self - 
... management itself. This mode of control can take many-forms, but the Yugbslavian 
experience is most instructive because of . its^ relatively long establishmexU: in 
that country. The Yugoslavian .model**is based upon woi^kers' councils that * make " 
the majpp, policy decisions for the firms. Aidott^ small enterprises (less -than . \ 
thirty employees), all pf the workers are iaemb^rs of such councils; and among 
^largeV enterprises, the councils are elected by the workforce. The council 
holds all formal power, and it n|^es decisions regarding hl^ring *ind firing, 
salaries^ investment, and- otlier operations of the firp. Under this -arrangement 
phet management is accountable^ to the worklerp. Such managers are appcfLnted by the 
elected representatives of* the tentral board of management. The personal 
incoihe of the workers is dependent both upon the overall suotess of the enter-r 
prise as well as the contribution of the individual toward that success, 
although a minimum incpme is guaranteed to all workers. 

" • ■ * ^ . ■ ■ * 

While the Yugoslavian approach has ^rticularly broad implications for the 
demJHItlzation of work in public enterprises, its counterpart in the private 
sectfor is the prodxicer cooperative. Producer cooperatives are \jipth owned and 
operated democratically by "their members. In these cases, the worker-members 
exercise control of both the ititemal organi^zation of , work "as well as levels 
of remuneration, product planning and development, marketing, pricing, and 
other functions. Any. surplus that is generated is allocated to investment or 
distrf-buted among the members, so the workers Ijenefit not only from a more demo- 
* i?ratic form of working life, but. also from the fJLnancial success of the cooper- 
atlve.v In some cases, firms that might have otherwise closed their doors have, 
been successfully tifansformed into producer cooperatives by their workforce. ^ 



M Theie examples of increased worker .participation and democratization of work 
or Industrial democracy all have ope factor in common. By inc teasing the 
participation of workers and their intrinsic attachment to the job, it is expected 
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that workers will become better integrated into the workplace. This Integra-, 
t;iou should result in improved productivity through lower worker turnover and 
absenteeism and higher quality workmanship* A fairly large number of actual 
cases and experiments have tended to confiirm the expectation of higher produc-* 

tivity inthenibre participative setting.. . . * 

^ ' " • - 

» . > "* - . ■ • 

Educational Implications of Economic feemocracy '. ' , 

Bdt, if these forms of economic democracy will increasingly become evident 
in the workplace as a means of integrating the "new" worker, surely they will 
have repercuss;Lons fdr education. In particular, such organizational modes . 
set out rather different educational needs, £md if. the pattern of correapon- 
d^nce,between thtf school and workplace is to be re-established ther^ must be 
lAan^es in thd schools. What ate some of the new worker requirements that 
tl;i6 schpol's 'will need to attend to? 

40 - ' » 

Based upon previo«<(^ analyses. It appears that th^re are at least five' 

dimensions af economic democracy that would require changes in the educational 

system; ;^ These included (1) the ability to participate in group' decisions ; 

(2) capacity for increased individual decision-making; (3) minimal cpmpetenci'es 

in. basic skills; (4). capacity to receive and give^ - tipaJLning to colleagues; 

and ^5) cooperative skills. , « 

'^ . . ' . . ' 

The ability to participate in group decisions is an obvidus Iprerequisite 
for the democratized work place. Educational reforms that might be Consonant 
with this requirement Include greater demdcrac;^ in school organization; more 
enlpiiasis on group projects, and teamw6rk, greater integration of schools and 
classrooms by ^race, ability, and social class; heavier reliance-on team 
teaching^ and a focus on group dynamics for improving interactions among student 
collleagues in problem solving^ 



Individual decision-making is important in the tcoflomic democracy mode 
because of the increase in decisions that the individual must make in the >^ork- 
p lade in comparison with the present situation. That is, a democratized work- 
place tends to require a greater amount of individual judgement as well as 

decision-making. An edy(;^tional approach that might respond to this 
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need is the construction of a curriculuan with greater emphasis an/problem solving 
then that which is found at present. . r 

Minimal* competencies for all students become important as workers are 
presumed to' have the aptitudes to rotate jobs and share in decision-making. . 
Under existing systems of work, it is expected that workers will have widely 
different competencies/ so that some workers will need very ndmi<ial skills and 
others will need very coi^plex ones, A flat^ning of job .hierarchies through 
the use of teams and autfti^mous work groups, especially, would necessitate much 
greater equality in worker skills and competencies. This requirement suggests 
that mastery learning types ? of approaches and criteria-based tesj;4j*g wpuld 
become more important. 

The*emphasis on coiregial training, where workers train their fellow^ workers ^ 
as members of work teaii^X)r groups, would require the ability of most workers 
to assist dthers. in learning job skills; The fact that workers would need to 
both train others and receive training themselves suggests- that new forms of 

•instruction for the schools might emphasize, the ufee of peer-teaching. approaches 
to a greater extent. That is, we might exp*ect a much greater use of st^idents 

, f ot assisting other students in learning particular - skills. , _ 

Finally, most form^^of indujstrial democracy, require greater cooperative 
skills. The movement /rom a highly competitive form of work organization to a 
cooperative one will necessitate greater attention to cooperative forms of 
learning in the, schools. Pd^sible educational responses include a greater 

emphasis on group assignments and problem solving, 

■ ■ * ' " ' ' • 

While the nature of the dyndmics that will push the educational system to 
adapt to changes in the organizatipYx of Vork will not be discussed here,^they 
have been elaborated in other research that underlies thi? paper. . Accordingly,- 
the remainder of this paper will be devoted to the •presentation of a research 
agenda Sffat migh provide greater detail on the relationships between education 
and work generally and on the effects of economic democracy on educational - 
reform, specifically. 



* \ Tills paper started, wl^th^the view' that 4just as democratic participation is 
a desirable property for our poi4tical life, it is also an Important goal for 
other areas of our social and economic existenc^. Indeed, as Carole Pateman , 
has suggested, p^6litical democracy iaight not be fully attainable withoujt. 
economic democracy in work organizations •y^To^he degree that considerable 
pathology in our society is created by the stressful Conditions of existing 

work, a movement toward ecotidmic democracy can reduce the incidence of psycho- O 

* . ... ■ * . ■ 

pathology. , • ^ ^ 

. ^ A. 

But, one must be obviously' wary about predictions of such profound change ; [; 
as the democratization of the workplace. . "tf>wlshes were horses, then beggars 
would ride," is a fliursery rhyme that we tell our children. Most beggars lack 
transportation, and in a; similar way we find that many of our dreams are delusions 
at best. Accordingly, one must leap beyond wishes and posit a view of social ; 
change that ^^liuld see?i to be useful for pf edicttng the nature of future alter*- 
^ations of tTibse institutions ^under scrutiny. 

• * * «■ ■ * 

. In this pap^r, I proposed a dlalec tica± imder standing of the change process 

" " ■ ' ^ ' * 

in which the structural contradictions of capitalism Initiate changes in both 

the workplace and the educational sector, the dynamics of this dialectic wejre 

presented, and specific forms of economic democracy and educational reform were . 

posited which would mediate the contradictions. ... 

' \ ' ■ . ■ 

!rhe^ overall conclusion of the paper is the assertion that economic demor 

cracy is^a very likely prospect for the future, and that it may have the effeo^^^^^ 

of democratizing to a greater exteiU:--mach other institutions as the school and 

family. For those of us who abhor the present tyranny of* ^the workplace, our 

. / . • . . 

hopes are heightened by this reading of the fixture. However we should 

acknowledge that the forces of domination have been with us for a considerable ^ * 

part of our history as evidenced by the following quote* from a secret alary of 

Marcus Aurelius (C.lOO BC) which was said to have guided him in his daily 

dealings with l^s fellow man: - '/ 

• TESTES SOURS VIRILITER ApPREHENDEr DEINDE COR BT MENS SEQUENTER 



V ^Translated liberally, this means "•••once you've got them by the testicles, 
their hearts; and minds are sure to follow." This has certainly bee© An Impor- 
tant ass\imf)tlon of the development of capitalist .work jnrganizations and state 
bureaucracies alike^ tJhether' these forms of control arfe in their tid.light 
years^is still to be contested, biit the preceding analysis gives substantial 
cause for opt^f^iilsm* 
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1. For studies on the impact of work -or the lack of it on physical mental 
health see House 1974, Kasl 1974, and Margolis and Kroes 1974. 

i. See ft. Tawney 1931 for a discussion of the prerogatives of private property. 

3. Carole Pateman 1970 Argues that political democracy is not fully attainable 
without workplace democracy. ^ ^. , 

4. For illustratioVls and furthet discussion see" if. .i^ Jenkins 1974; D. Zwerdling 
1978,; and Th^^ Annals May 1977 . / •< ^ 

See .Oilman 1971; Chap. 5 for a discuision of dialectics. ♦ 

This section Is synthesized fronutreseatch that is reported in Levin and 
Catnoy (foi>thcomlng^ and Levin 1978. lElelevant refei^iences for the main 
contentions are ito^d to assist the reader. However^ complete* documentation 
ia available in the works mentioned above.' • . 

for details see Daniel Nelson 1975. 

^ ■ 

See Baran and Sweeiy 1966. •* 

See R. Edwards 1978; H. Braverman 1974; and S. M^rglin for an> historical 
picture of changed in work organization. 

See, for example, S. Terkel and the -literature in U.S. Department of Health-, 
Education, and Welfare 1973, as well as footnote 1. 



5. 
6, 



7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 
14; 

P 



See Marglin 1974; Gintis 1976;' and Edwards '1978<; < . 

This "efficiency" in production is often associated with the organizational 

dictates of Weber (1958) and the '^scientific managepent" of F. Taylor. 

An analysis of the Taylor approach is found in Haber 1964 and^ Edwards 1978. 



^U.S. Peparttoent of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1973. . 
Caphoy and Levin 1976 and Johnson and Whyte 1977. 

See the analyses by T^ack 1974; Kaff'1971; and Bowles and Gintis 1976. 



16. See Bowles and .Gintis 1976; and Levin 1976. 

17. An excellent ethnographic analysis of the differential s6cialization of the _ 
young for occjipational roles 4s Wilcox 1977. 

/'18. See Cafnoy and Uvip 1976a and Levin 1977 for details. 

19. See Hv Levin 1978; fQt an earlier and .inf brmative discussion on these points, 
see Carter ,1976. ; ' ' ' ' ' •'• . 

fo. One of the chapters in Leyin ^xid Carnoy '^wtheominR) is devoted to 
* ' the lndependen|: dynamic pi the schools. /• ■ 
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Footnotes 



21. G. Becker 1964. ^ 



22. This is the fqcus. of the vork by Freeman 1976 and Rufliberger 1978. A more 
• extensive analysis t£|. ^pund In Levin 1978 and Levin ajid Carnoy, forthcoming, 

23. Evidence of this phenoiAenon is found in Grasso 1977. Also, see Rumberger 
) 1980, forthcoming. ' « 

[■ . ' ^ ■ ■■ .. ■ 

24. Braverman 1974 and Bright 1966. 

25. U.S. Department of Health, 'Educatioh, and Welfare 1973: 

26. Evidence on declining test scores is summ^ized in Wirtz> et al., 1977, 

27. Gallup 1977. ^ - . 

K 

'28. K. Hoyt et-al., 1972. 

29. A Rood analysis is Grubb and Lazersbn 1975. 
t • 

30. S. Mushkin 1974; R. Peterson 1979. 

31.. See Thurow 1975 and Edwards, Reich, and Gordon 1975 for some insights 
on this phenomenon. 

32. For discussions of economic democracy and its meaning, see Jenkins 1974; 
Bernstein 1976; Greenberg 1975; and Blumberg 1968. 

\ 

33. Susman 1976. ' ^ ^ ' 'fPf?-. 

•■'•V.'. '- i 

34. Gyllenhammar 1977 and WaJ-toti 1975.. .^^^ 

' . ■ . ■ K ■ / 

35. D. Jenkins 1974: Chapter 8. 

36. Schiller 1977. 

37. Vanek 1971. . ' . ' 

38. Camoy and Levin 1976; Bernst6in 1976. 
9. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1973 and Blumberg 1968. 

40. See Levin 1978 and Carney and Levin (forthcoming). ^ 

41. S^e Bioom 1976. 

42. R: Slavin 1978- * • 
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